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Foreword 


The Etude and The Musician have most kindly consented that 
the Mrrepirny Coxtiece BuLietin reprint the “Music Notes” 
that follow, written by Miss May Crawford several years before 
she came to Meredith College as a teacher of Piano and of 
Musical Form and Analysis. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2023 with funding from 
University of Illinois Urbana-Champaign 


https://archive.org/details/quarterlybulleti1951unse 


COURAGE! 
Courtesy of The Etude. 


We get frightened at the bigness of it all, the magnitude, the 
endlessness, and say: What’s the use? How much can we learn 
compared with the amount to be learned? You sit at the 
piano discouraged because your work falls short—oh, so far 
short !—of what you had planned. The little added to your 
store looks so very, very small, you are ready to give up. 
Everything in the room is outlined in gray; the printed page 
looks gray, your playing sounds gray, and you feel—blue. 

Listen: Schumann said “Success comes by tiny steps,” and 
Schumann knew. If you have built steps carefully and 
securely, be they ever so tiny or so few, remember they are part 
of a magnificent flight. Keep on building! To do the best 
one can is all that is expected; all anyone can do. To give up 
is to lose all. Do you recall the hours wasted in wishing 
things were different, in wishing you were different? Then 
make yourself over into something more satisfactory in those 
future hours set aside for lamentation. How? By working, 
of course. Work is our salvation. And whose work is more 
beautiful? Whose could be? All the great masters will be 
our friends if we but show a desire for their friendship. We 
hunt up a much-loved composer and lo! our discouragement 
is forgotten. He finds the way to our hearts; we feel the 
preciousness of his music; we rejoice in having the power to 
feel it. We forget how much there is we cannot accomplish 
and are willing to enjoy the blessedness of the little. 

Courage begets courage. We have a task, a hateful, unbear- 
able task. We sit alone dreading, despairing, hoping against 
hope for a release. Noone helps us! no one can. Finally with 
the courage born of necessity we rush in. The first plunge 
takes away our breath; for the second we are prepared. After 
that we are surprised at our own daring. There is even an 
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exhilaration in braving the thing out. We begin to enjoy it all, 
and wonder at the first faint-heartedness. Then we call our- 
selves cowards, and believe truly “Cowards die many times be- 
fore their deaths.” 

Do not be depressed because of the hours spent on that one 
line. Rather be thankful you are able to see it is not finished. 
How long does an artist work on troublesome places? Untal 
he feels within himself he can do no more. And we should do 
the same. You yourself said the run should be pearl-lke, 
showing you had an ideal to work up to. The time put into 
it has wrought more good than you can just now know. Do 
not think all you get out of it is that particular run. The 
hours are not wasted hours. Be courageous and more gener- 
ous with your hours. Have not fingers, ears, mind, and heart 
all profited by those hours? 

Some people give out courage. To be in their presence 
makes us feel stronger. They are the men and women who 
have faith in themselves. And courage enough to live up to 
their convictions. We lose much by losing hope. We weaken 
ourselves by giving up. The hours are all lost when we put 
aside the problem before it is solved because we think perhaps 
we are on the wrong track; we are so much more apt to give 
up the next one, too. And who wants a life made up of un- 
solved problems? Surely no one need have such a life, for 
courage can be cultivated. Borrow some to start with. You 
can borrow straight from people, or you can absorb from 
their writings, or get it by reading the lives of noble men and 
women. You can find some one in every-day life who will have 
a little to spare. Perhaps he, too, was once a borrower. Then 
when you have grown both strong and brave, be most gener- 
ous, and sprinkle a liberal allowance over the bowed heads 
of the dejected. Scatter freely that requisite without which 
no one can succeed. Courage! 
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RESULTS 
Courtesy of The Htude. 


You all expect results; do you work for them? You are 
dissatisfied because your playing is no better than last year; 
but did you try systematically to improve it or did you wander 
around helplessly, undoing one day what you had done the day 
before? We must keep what we did yesterday, adding a 
little more to it today, in strength, in velocity, in smoothness 
of scale-playing, in interpretation and memorizing. Set out 
deliberately to strengthen your muscles. Some of you have 
stronger fingers, some of you have more power in the muscles 
of your arms. Concentrate your thoughts on the weak point 
until it is no longer a weak point. Perhaps octaves are a bug- 
bear; then sandwich octaves in between everything else prac- 
ticed. Keeping at them too long weakens,—but come back 
to them again and again during the day. 

Your scales are jerky. Listen, listen, listen, playing softly 
and slowly until there is never a break. If it is weakness of 
any one finger, causing a bumpy sound, overcome that weak- 
ness. Treat arpeggios in the same way, and be sure you know 
what notes you are playing. That sounds simple, but by 
watching you will find that you often expect the fingers to 
find keys when the mind has a very indistinct, blurred idea 
as to what they are. 

Then for velocity. Keep at least a weekly record of the two- 
finger exercises, scales, and diminished chords. Increase your 
speed, not hurriedly, but surely, healthily. Perhaps you will 
find the reason you could not play that last piece up to time 
was because you cannot play anything at that rate. 

As to interpretation, you feel that your playing lacks some- 
thing. Have you tried to see anything besides notes? Have 
you looked for the composer’s meaning? Do you listen to the 
birds? Do you love flowers? Do you wander through the woods? 
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and do you read books filled with beautiful thoughts? Do all 
these, besides studying the composers’ lives, and then music 
will mean immeasurably more to you, if you want it to. 

Perhaps it is not easy for you to memorize; yet you do 
long for a few pieces so truly a part of yourself that you are 
able to play them at a moment’s notice, without being haunted 
by a fear of breaking down. Instead of wishing you knew 
those six pieces you like best, make up your mind that you 
will know them. Then memorize thoroughly, one by one, in- 
stead of trying to get the whole six at once, which would mean 
you could never do any one satisfactorily. The pleasure de- 
rived from being able to play the first one will make the memo- 
rizing of the second far easier. 

Did you ever stop to think what it amounts to in the course 
of a year—this working with the mind made up to have some- 
thing to show for all the time and energy spent? If you have 
been working blindly, hoping all will come right in the end, 
change your tactics tomorrow, and by working methodically be 
assured of satisfactory results. 


AIMS 
Courtesy of The Etude. 


The reason Mary Arthur, a student who has passed the age 
of childhood, accomplishes so much is because she is always 
trying to work up to something. When given something new 
to study she has faith enough in her teacher to work at it; and 
with her, work means getting as near the bottom as her capa- 
bilities will allow. She knows that study, or sonata, or piece 
is given for some particular purpose—it is going to improve 
her technic, or broaden her, musically, or perhaps it is another 
to add to her repertory, so she plans to get the utmost good 
from it. When told how to produce a certain effect she tries 
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and tries; she listens carefully; she remembers how it sounded 
at the lesson when the teacher was explaining. Perhaps she 
will come to the next lesson dissatisfied; but her experimenting 
has been helpful, and she is nearer the result than she imagined ; 
a few words and everything is clear. Her groping has given 
her knowledge she did not possess last week; now she is able 
to comprehend fully. 

In contrast to Mary Arthur is Lucy Reynolds, who is afraid 
she is going to put time on something she will not like. The 
natural consequence is she seldom finishes anything, unless it 
be some piece she has heard others play; so she never has any- 
thing she feels belongs to her and to her alone. She grumbles 
much at Mary Arthur’s progress and steadily growing repertory, 
and wishes she could learn as easily. In vain the teacher tells 
of Mary’s faithful hours of study; in vain she contrasts the 
desire for real knowledge on the part of the one with the other’s 
wish merely to know a few show pieces. Lucy cannot see 
that working at scales, finger exercises or studies can make so 
much difference in the playing of these same pieces. She 
says she would give anything to be able to play a brilliant 
piece, yet she will not give the one thing necessary,—time and 
labor required for training and strengthening the muscles. 
These two students were given the trill exercise in a slow form 
with explanations of the final object. After a reasonable time 
Mary could trill, while Lucy produced some kind of an uneven 
rumble that somehow made me think of a lot of Brownies whose 
legs were too short for them and who fell down constantly. 
This marked difference was naturally not entirely due to the 
different ways of practicing this one exercise; the conscientious 
previous work of one was of as much benefit as the lack of 
thoroughness was a drawback to the other. 

Are you accomplishing anything from day to day? If not, 
why are you wasting time? The result is the thing. Know 
what you are trying to do, then set about doing it. Do you 
call that aimless wandering up and down the keyboard prac- 
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ticing a scale? Listen to Hofmann, to Madame Zeisler, or 
even some lesser hght who still plays well enough to be an 
example, and then try to take some of the bumps out of your 
own runs. Is that half-hearted way of doing technical exer- 
cises working at them? Notice the immense power Paderewski 
possesses, and aim for strength in doing these same exercises. 
Hear the beautiful tones when Bauer touches the keys, then 
listen to what you can do. An artist’s playing is so much 
better than ours because he listens intelligently, aiming always 
for something more perfect and more beautiful. 

Even in children I notice the great difference in the realiz- 
ing sense of what is to be accomplished. Some feel intuitively 
what is to be done with a composition or even with a finger 
exercise; with others there is a going over and over without 
much dissimilarity between the first going over and the tenth. 
I make a point of keeping before these children the true end 
of the work in hand. When they realize there is a definite 
plan in all that is undertaken, they begin to work out for them- 
selves; when they find that each piece means something, they 
try to bring out this meaning. Often a playing for children, 
not the lesson, but interesting compositions within their grasp, 
will raise the ideals and improve the playing of their own 
simple pieces. 

A young girl after stumbling through a few measures of the 
Haydn Gypsy Rondo said it was not pretty, that she didn’t 
believe she cared to use her time studying it! “How dare 
you,” I asked, “how dare you pass judgment on the creation 
of a master mind without even trying to find what is in it; 
find the hidden meaning, resolve to make it beautiful, and 
you will become interested at once.” This proved to be true, 
for she now counts it among her treasures. I like Mr. Mabie’s 
idea that nothing is really finished until it has been made 
beautiful. If music students would but bear this in mind what 
mountains of strain would be lifted from the teacher’s nerves 
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and what splendid results would follow. How purposeful 
and hopeful every hour spent at the piano! 

Once I fired a rifle and tried to knock a can from the top 
of a post; I hit the post midway between ground and top. 
“Never mind,” said one standing near, “you came nearer hit- 
ting the can than if you had aimed for the bottom; keep on 
aiming for the top!” This will be found to be excellent advice 
when aiming for things other than tin cans. 

Aim to do something, then aim to do it in the best way. 
We may fall far short the first time, but surely that is no 
excuse for giving up. Out of weakness comes strength; suc- 
cess follows failures. Why? Because we are put on our mettle, 
because we are goaded into action. The failures are the refin- 
ing fires; just so long as we recognize them as failures are 
we safe. 


THE PLODDER 
Courtesy of The Musician. 


Does she, the plodder, know what a comfort she is to her 
teacher? When she comes to a lesson she says nothing of the 
hours she has practiced. There is no need of it—the lesson 
tells. It is the other girl—the careless girl—who hopes to 
cover her deficiencies with telling about how she worked on 
that study, especially on the one line to which the teacher is 
objecting in such emphatic tones. Why, she played that part 
over a dozen times at one practice period! But she never 
really worked. ‘The teacher knows that. The plodder could 
tell how she took the same phrase, a measure at a time, and 
with her whole mind concentrated upon the work, made it her 
own. The other girl was thinking of too many foreign things 
to realize she was making the same mistakes over and over. 
Deliberately learning it wrong, that is what she was doing. 
And the teacher was cruel not to commend her for the hours 
she had wasted! 
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Another good point about the plodder is that she never gives 
up. She is used to plodding and has learned patience. That 
is why she always gets things in the end—she knows they will 
come. Where one goes along slowly and carefully, giving the 
lessons a chance to sink deep down in the mind, they are apt 
to stay there. Sometimes you may think they are not there 
because you cannot find them immediately, but a little persistent 
digging will unearth them. 

The plodder’s work is thorough; she could not have it any 
other way; there is no other way for her. When she begins 
the study of a composition she must dissect every tiny part, 
putting them together again thoughtfully, securely. Miss But- 
terfly gives a quick glance, gets half an idea, makes herself 
believe she has it all, then tries to palm it off on others as 
the real thing. The plodder is not necessarily a genius, but 
she is a blessed relief. 

The plodder is given a page of a new piece; she comes next 
lesson with that one page learned. Perhaps she will not 
astonish with any wonderful insight, but you realize she has 
done her best. Even if you must play for her, and if her 
rendition is only an imitation of your own, you can still for- 
give, for you remember the other girl—the careless, talented 
girl. She came with a little smattering of knowledge of the 
one page, and told you she had “tried” the rest of the piece 
but didn’t believe she was going to like it. The memory of 
that one page haunts you; in spite of changed chords and im- 
possible fingering, she nevertheless put into it enough to give 
you a glimpse of what she might and could do. 

At a recital, the plodder never disappoints her teacher; she 
has studied too carefully and is too conscientious not to do 
her very, very best. Even though she be not a talented plod- 
der she will play in a clean, wholesome way, without causing 
her teacher to wonder what she is going to do next. 

Why does the plodder have so much more to show for her 
year’s work than the other girl, who is quicker and perchance 
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has more talent? Simply because she believes the words the 
old Greek poet uttered so many hundred years ago: The gods, 
for labor, sell us all good things. For labor! Aye, there 
is the sticking point. But can you uot have patience when 
you understand, it will give you atu good things. The plodder 
does not hesitate, for she has grown accustomed to the labor 
part; but the indolent, talented girl—well, she feels how it 
should go, and wonders why she must be so careful of every 
note, so particular of every tone produced; why think anything 
about phrases? She can make something out of her pieces 
and most people do not know the difference. Are not people 
always glad to hear her play? So she argues in her lazy in- 
difference, never realizing that she is trifling with a Heaven- 
sent gift and crushing a musical soul. Blessed be the talented 
plodder. May the number steadily increase. 

We hear much grumbling against the lucky, gifted one. 
Did you ever know of a gifted one who succeeded without an 
immense amount of hard work? 


FINISH UP YOUR PIECES 
Courtesy of The Etude. 


You don’t want to practice on that old piece any more. You 
are tired and sick of the very sound of it? Because you can 
get the notes without looking at the music you think you should 
not have to practice it any more? But. now is exactly the 
time when you can begin really to do something with it. 
Surely you would not be willing to play for anyone in that 
halting, shambling way? To be able to recall the notes after 
one or two trials at other notes is not knowing the piece, is it? 
If you are really so heartily sick of it, put the music away for 
two or three weeks. No, you won’t forget it; not a bit of it. 
At the end of the third week you can know it better than 
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you do today. Do this: just before going to sleep call to 
mind the right-hand part of the piece; think out every note 
with the right fingering. If you have never done this, it will 
go slowly; perhaps you will be asleep at the end of the second 
page—or even the first. Never mind, go on the next night; 
keep at the right-hand part until you can think it all clearly 
and quickly. Now carry the left hand through the same 
process. When you feel perfectly sure of each hand, put the 
two together. Remember you are to think every note with 
the finger that plays it. After this is done let the melody and 
rhythm run through the mind; this can be done at first with- 
out paying any attention to notes. Afterward notes, finger- 
ing, melody, and harmony must be thought together. Then 
marks of expression are to be added. When you can do all 
this you will be able to play without stumbling and repeat- 
ing. Often in thinking away from the piano a passage will 
sound so beautifully pianissimo, yet so smooth and clear, you 
will go to the piano and play it infinitely better than ever 
before. Or you will feel a wonderful climax, and when you 
get to an instrument be able to reproduce it. 

Did you ever realize why, when suddenly asked to play, so 
many pieces come to mind, only to be quickly pushed aside? 
Isn’t 1t because they are still unfinished? In one there was a 
hard place and you got discouraged, so left it, thinking to work 
it up some other time; the time never came; so there it is, 
staring you in the face and preventing the playing of that piece. 
You feel a little sorry about it, too, for you liked the rest 
of the piece, and had spent a great deal of time on it. But 
you can’t have a gap in the midst of your playing; so the 
whole piece is unplayable, when a few hours’ work would 
have made it yours. Pity, isn’t it? The next piece comes to 
mind with a bumping run in it. Now, all too late, you re 
member how your teacher told you to overcome that bumping; 
you thought you were pressed for time, so kept on playing 
the run as quickly as you could, with the same old bumps in 
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the same old places. Now for the first time you realize that 
a like amount of time, rightly spent, would have made the 
run a most delightful part of your piece. 

Girls, girls, don’t have such a state of affairs. Hunt up 
every one of the cripples and go to work; remove the cause of 
the crippling. We all know the finishing-up part is the hardest 
part of all, but without it we might almost as well have never 
studied that particular composition. It’s dreary work prac- 
ticing slowly when we almost know it. It is because we are 
always reaching out for something new that the old becomes 
uninteresting—and the newest is more fascinating; but we must 
keep to the old if we would ever have anything worked up as 
it should be. 


MAKE THE PRACTICE-HOUR COUNT 
Courtesy of The Etude. 


As you grow older, finding each year more and more classics 
you are desirous of knowing, the many wasted hours of student- 
days will come before you with relentless reproachfulness. So 
many students practice with only the idea of putting in so 
much time or of getting through a certain number of studies 
or sonatas or pieces. If you could but look ahead and see how 
much every well-spent hour means in all the years to come, 
you would be more careful with those hours. We need every 
minute, for the musical world grows richer each year. And 
how can you expect to have time for all you ought to do 
and all you would like to do in the busy after-life if you have 
wasted the student-days? As time goes on the classics will 
become yet dearer to you, and those learned in the early days 
will be treasures that you will keep for always safely in your 
heart. 

In order to get the greatest good from the practice-hour, 
love your work. For what we love to do, we do well. When 
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you dislike a lesson, you spend very little time on it, yet imagine 
it has been long. Did it ever occur to you that you could 
interest yourself in what appears to be the dullest of studies? 

The study was written for a definite purpose; your teacher 
has given it to you with some object in view. Find out this 
object and then the desire to conquer difficulties will produce a 
real love for work. So you see it is possible to love every part 
of the practice-hour; either a love for the beautiful, or the love 
for work simply because it 7s work, or the great liking we all 
feel for the subject under consideration when we realize we 
are reaching the desired end. 

And be thorough. Make up your mind to understand fully 
every point before going to the next. You would not be so 
careless as to go over page after page of Cesar, paying no 
attention to punctuation nor construction, and with never a 
thought as to the meaning of the words. But you think nothing 
of doing exactly that at the piano. Music requires just as 
much thought as does Cesar. Be as particular at the piano 
as you are in the school-room. Decide what is to be done, then 
set about doing it. If you do not get over the whole lesson 
the first day, there is nothing lost—always assuming you have 
grasped the ideas of the part on which the time was spent. 
A little gained today, a little more tomorrow, although it seems 
so very small at the time, will, as the years go by, produce 
mighty results. Make yourself feel that in each practice-hour 
you have added something worth keeping. To dawdle over one’s 
work, thinking some day to do wonderful things, is the surest 
way of never doing anything. We cannot do wonderful things 
in the “some day”; it takes all of the todays and an honest 
use of each study-hour in every one of the todays. 
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TAKE INFINITE PAINS 
Courtesy of The Hiude. 


In the end it pays. If you would do anything a little 
better than the average student, be careful, oh! so very, very 
careful, of every tiny point. Anyone can play ordinarily well; 
it is the taking pains with even the smallest detail that will 
put you above your fellow-students. Never count the hours 
lost that have been spent over a tangled thread the other ninety- 
nine students let slip through their fingers without even trying 
to unravel. You gain so much in solid knowledge, besides 
conquering self. What if the majority of persons do not recog- 
nize the difference? You yourself feel it. And the musical 
world—it is then, when you are thrown among those musically 
educated, that you are thankful for the deeper insight gained 
by those extra days and weeks given to the one Beethoven 
sonata or the one Chopin nocturne, while the others in your 
class had three. You “builded better than you knew.” Here- 
after it will not be so difficult to keep to your own way! Let 
the others boast of the number of books they have gone through, 
but keep to your own thorough, painstaking method. 

Going through a certain number of studies never made a 
musician nor even a good player. Fluent fingers? Yes, but 
that is the least of all, for anyone can have nimble fingers if 
he will but move them up and down an unlimited number of 
times. 

Today I heard a girl practicing a Mozart sonata; a week 
ago I heard her practice this same sonata. She is making 
all the mistakes today she made a week ago, and all for want 
of a little pains. She plays an F-sharp, then immediately slips 
her fingers to F because her ears tell her it is not F-sharp. 
Every time she comes to that F she plays F-sharp first. Through 
the whole sonata she is careless, knowing mistakes after they 
are made, yet never stopping long enough to fix the corrected 
way in her mind. 
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What is gained by rushing pell-mell through the lesson a 
dozen times a day? Why not take enough trouble with diffi- 
cult places to be able to go over them smoothly and unhesi- 
tatingly? The fingers are creatures of habit; the mind remem- 
bers what is constantly impressed on it. If one persistently 
plays inaccurately, fingers and mind soon grow to believe it 
is the right way. In after-years, if you would play that same 
sonata correctly, you will have to do double work in order to 
obliterate those first impressions and untrain the fingers. 

Yesterday a young woman told me of the extra hours she 
had put in that she might play a Heller study as she had been 
told it should be played. “And it looks like such a simple 
little thing,” she said. So it did, yet she had been willing 
to believe it meant much. Listening hour after hour until 
the melody-notes sang out beautifully clear, yet, oh, so softly; 
then working tirelessly on the accompanying part, for hers is 
naturally a heavy hand, she is now able to keep the melody 
prano cantabile without being obscured in the least by the 
accompaniment. She was inclined to grumble at the amount 
of time spent on one page, but when she found it was not 
simply that one page for which she was working, but for some 
of the most beautiful effects in piano-musie, she felt repaid. 

No time spent in taking pains is ever wasted. It never can 
be, for when we take time carefully to work out what is most 
difficult for us, it 1s our very own forever and ever. For years 
we may not realize the benefits derived from it, yet always 
within ourselves it has been a power for good, helping us to 
a better understanding of many deep and beautiful thoughts 
that otherwise would have been hidden from us. 
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POSSIBILITIES WITHIN ONESELF 
Courtesy of The Musician. 


“The powers gwen to us by Nature are little more than a 
power to become, and this becoming is always conditional on 
some sort of exercise—what sort we have to discover for 
ourselves.” 

When the student-days are over we miss having some one 
to plan for us; some one who will explain away all doubts; some 
one who will assume all responsibilities. Instead we find 
others depending on us, and a little quiver of anxiety 
runs through us. We are not ready! ‘There is so much 
still unlearned! Truly we are only at the commence- 
ment of our development, and future success depends entirely 
on the possibilities within ourselves and the power to use these 
possibilities for our advancement. We must in very truth 
know ourselves—find out what we are capable of accomplish- 
ing, and the surest means of effecting satisfactory results. 
Ideas, if developed, increase; when pushed aside, they come to 
us less and less frequently. Not that we should depend wholly 
on ourselves for ideas; minds greater than ours have given 
days, perhaps years, to reflection on the very subjects of which 
we crave a knowledge. Yet within each person created there is 
a something distinctly his own—a something possessed by no 
one else. It is this that should be so carefully guarded and 
developed, guided always by the superior wisdom and experi- 
ence of the more learned. 

If we have been students in the truest sense of the word, 
the student habits will not desert us even though we have 
put on the cloak of the teacher. On the contrary, a wide-awake 
mind presents so many subjects of interest that we must use 
well our powers of discernment in mapping out a course of 
study to include only such subjects as, after careful thought 
and deliberation, prove themselves well worth the time neces- 
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sary for a thorough investigation. Moreover, when an investi- 
gation on a certain subject is under way it must be continued 
until the desired end is reached. 

The piano teacher should do enough practice to keep the old 
pieces well in hand; and there must be advance work. It is 
foolish to argue that one is afraid to attempt the masters’ 
works without a teacher. When the preparatory work has been 
well done and there has been the guidance of a thorough musi- 
cian for several years in studying the creations of these same 
masters, there should be enough self-reliance and determina- 
tion and ¢ommon sense to study anything. But let that study- 
ing be honestly done; dig deep that the truest meaning may 
be unearthed. Ruskin entreated us never to read over a 
word whose meaning we do not fully understand. Apply the 
same principle to every note, to every combination of notes; 
the reward is in proportion to the amount of labor expended. 

Besides the experience of previous study there are many help- 
ful books—analyses of Beethoven Sonatas, of Bach Preludes 
and Fugues; a number of books on the interpretation of Chopin 
music; and so on endlessly. There is probably nothing we 
should want to study on which some worthy intellect has 
not thrown light. As perplexities arise, take note of them; 
then when an artist comes to your own or a nearby city, hear 
him, for in listening to his playing countless questions will be 
answered. It may seem as though these infrequent trips would 
be an aggravation; truly they are not, but are made doubly 
precious by the gaps between. And only think how it makes us 
listen! After going home the whole program is lived over 
again and again until there is no possibility of ever forgetting 
how any tiny part was played; for see, there is no other com- 
ing after to crowd out the memory of this one, and on it must 
we live for months to come. 

Young teachers, who in their anxiety to play. better and 
always yet better, practice to the exclusion of other studies, 
stunt their musical growth and dwarf their musical natures, 
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thereby withholding from their playing that depth, which, after 
all, counts for more in the world of music than the finest display 
of technic. In addition to the subjects bearing directly on 
music some foreign subject, something to which the mind turns 
naturally—a language, a science, the reading of essays or travels 
or poetry—should have a place in each day’s study-time. It 
rests as well as broadens. As to the other studying, in the 
first year of standing alone it is well to take up such as have 
been of special interest, doing some reviewing in order to 
refresh and stimulate the mind. As this reviewing continues 
there will be suggested many lines for individual research; they 
in turn will lead to others, and the investigation of each suc- 
cessive one makes clearer those that have gone before, until at 
last they all merge into one beautiful whole. 

The first teaching brings up many questions which we were 
supposed to know all about, but now we find our ideas are 
vague, our knowledge is too theoretical to help in teaching. It 
rests with every one to give deep thought to each puzzling 
query as it arises, to look at it not only from their own stand- 
point, but from innumerable ones, as with minds in various 
stages of development, that it may be presented to anyone of 
these in such manner that it can be grasped. Each pupil 
brings a new train of thought. In the pupil there are un- 
fathomed depths; in the teacher there are unfathomed depths. 
Go deep into each. It makes better pupils and it makes better 
teachers. Do not fear to reach the end, for there is no end. 
We never exhaust the possibilities implanted in us by Nature. 
Aside from puzzling questions there will be a multitude of 
unexpected, unheard-of, unforeseen experiences which are apt 
to cause many uncomfortable moments, yet when looked 
squarely in the face, when reasoned about, when the problems 
around which the distressing elements revolve have been 
separated and solved, they lead to a wider knowledge of human 
nature, to a better understanding of the workings of the child- 
mind, and to many new ways of presenting uninteresting sub- 
jects. 
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Years ago a young teacher sat in her music-room determined 
to think it all out. She had taught for two years under a 
former teacher and was supposed to be well equipped, but she 
felt that much was lacking. or one year she had been living 
in a little town, and had simply drifted, reading indiscrimi- 
nately, catching scraps of information on the way; and the 
result was not satisfactory. She realized that unless she sys- 
tematized her work years might be spent without any real gain. 
Her class was large, and study-time consequently limited, yet 
she managed to so divide each day that two studies besides 
piano practice were possible. She read music journals, getting 
new ideas for the next year’s work, for each year she planned 
her work and then made herself stick to it. 

Looking through the old harmony book brought to mind the 
day she had gone for her lesson and had found everything 
in the studio,—pianos, chairs, floor,—covered with volumes of 
music: Beethoven, Mozart and Haydn symphonies, Wagner 
operas, and Bach fugues, as well as more modern works. What 
was her teacher doing? A composer already becoming known 
through his own songs and piano compositions, he was in- 
vestigating the chord progressions and modulations of greater 
geniuses.—“‘See,” he began to explain eagerly, “how Beethoven 
works this out, and what Wagner has done with this chord, and 
look at the astonishing things Debussy had done in Pelléas 
and Mélisande!” And so on through an intensely interesting 
hour. As this hour was re-lived in her memory, a desire was 
born to investigate and compare symphonies of different com- 
posers. Several friends were found who were glad to play 
them with her. Beethoven, Schubert, Haydn and Mozart all 
repaid in pleasure and inspiration the many hours spent with 
them. 

Then came a great curiosity about the lives of those who 
had found time to develop so many beautiful ideas. The re 
sult was a music club, as many more friends had now become 
interested. 
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Later came the thought that it would be helpful to know 
what was happening in the country where a composer lived 
at the time he was writing a particular composition. This led 
to a study of the people of different nations and to the making 
of notebooks on the countries from which the most interest- 
ing music has come. Poland, Hungary, Russia, and the Scan- 
dinavian countries with their wealth of folk-lore proved extraor- 
dinarily fascinating. 

The possibilities are endless. The investigation of one idea 
leads naturally into another. The main thing is to let the 
ideas take root and grow. The following up gets to be not only 
interesting, but also exciting, for each new idea is accompanied 
with the possibility of a beautiful adventure. 


REASONS FOR HOLDING CLASS MEETINGS 
Courtesy of The Htude. 


It makes better students; it makes better players. When I 
first called my younger pupils together in class it was because 
I realized the need of something to put more life and earnest- 
ness into their work. ‘This was before music journals had given 
so many helps for classwork. My ideas as to what I was going 
to do were rather vague, but I felt that more could be accom- 
plished by having the class together. 

Added enthusiasm, greater regularity at lessons, the regarding 
of music in the light of a real study were soon apparent, and 
the class meeting has never been abandoned. I studied the 
capacity and needs of the pupils, planning work accordingly. 
This I still do, reading everything available on the subject to 
make the work more interesting, and many ideas come to 
the teacher through working with the class. The advantages 
are many. Through the teacher’s playing and explaining chil- 
dren are trained to love and to understand the best in music. 
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The child’s own playing before the class proves to her how 
thoroughly anything must be learned to make it enjoyable. 
The self-control gained by playing before others means a great 
deal, especially to the timid child. I give the class meeting 
part of the credit for faithful and regular practice in my class; 
the children are all anxious to play well before their classmates 
and to learn new things to play; in consequence most of them 
practice with the object of accomplishing something. 

The amount of work along the line of composers, chord build- 
ing, rhythms, ete., could not possibly be squeezed into the lesson 
hour. From accounts carried home of classwork, parents, older 
brothers and sisters grow interested in composers and are 
anxious to hear their compositions; furthermore, when the 
opportunity comes they are listened to more intelligently be- 
cause of knowledge gained in this way either of the work itself 
or of the man who wrote it. 

When a sister of one of my pupils wrote not long ago saying 
that on taking up the study of music in another town she 
realized she had made a mistake in choosing a teacher, be- 
cause the teacher began giving her rag-time, adding that she 
knew from having been to class meetings with her sister that 
rag-time was not good for her, then I felt that the work was 
well worth while. 

When a pupil comes from a teacher where there has been 
no classwork the contrast proves conclusively that the time is 
well spent. If those teachers who have never had a class 
meeting, or who have given them up through lack of interest, 
will but study their pupils and once find a way to reach them 
there will probably never be a cessation of interest. That is, 
if the teacher is enthusiastic and resourceful. 

Does some teacher say it takes so much thought, so much 
hard work and nerve-force? So it does, but if the advance- 
ment of the class is the teacher’s first consideration she will 
be fully repaid. Busy as I am and greatly as I long for more 
time for my own studying, I would not, if I could, take back 
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the hours spent in preparing classwork if all the good these 
class meetings have done for each individual pupil were to be 
forfeited in consequence. Every Saturday as I look in the 
bright expectant faces in my children’s class I am re-rewarded. 

Nor is the time entirely lost as far as the teacher is con- 
cerned. Surely one broadens and develops through planning 
and carrying out work that holds and interests practically the 
same children year after year. 


THE TEACHER’S PREPARATION OF LESSON 
MATERIAL 


Courtesy of The Htude. 


The second pupil to whom a piece is taught grasps it more 
quickly than the first, because the teacher knows where to look 
for breakers, and finds a number of places in which trouble 
may be prevented, if attention is called to the danger. In like 
manner the pupil learns more quickly and better that which 
the teacher knows thoroughly. 

The teacher’s mind acting on the pupil’s produces many 
surprising results. In the case of an advanced pupil who is 
prejudiced against, or has an aversion for a certain composer, 
it is possible for the teacher, by living very near to that com- 
poser for days before that pupil’s lesson, to show such an 
amount of love and reverence and enthusiasm for that par- 
ticular composer that even the most unyielding mind can be 
influenced. Even the simplest pieces for children should be 
gone over enough for one to be perfectly sure of how they 
are to be taught; for there must never be a moment’s hesitation 
on the teacher’s part as to what kinds of touch are to be em- 
ployed, how much is to be taken for a lesson, whether it is 
to be memorized immediately, not at all, or at some future 
time. As all pupils cannot be reached in the same way, nor 
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given the same amount, it is always advisable when going over 
a new piece to keep in mind the pupil for whom it is intended. 

Each teacher should have his own lists of teaching pieces, 
gleaned from every source under the sun. Every teacher is not 
equally successful with the same material; for everyone does 
not look at it from the same standpoint, nor does the same music 
appeal to all with equal force. A young clergyman once wrote 
to an experienced and successful minister for the texts that 
had given him his best thoughts and from which his most 
powerful sermons had been preached. They came. In relat- 
ing the incident the young clergyman added: “And not one of 
them appealed to me, not one of them called forth an idea; 
so I decided to pick out my own texts.” For the same reason 
one had best select one’s own teaching material. This means 
constant alertness, a continual learning of new pieces, sifting, 
adding new and putting aside for future use all that are good, 
but that have been taught until they no longer create en- 
thusiasm. 

What teacher has not spent hours trying to think of exactly 
the pieces wanted as a means to an end—pieces that will be 
of the right degree of difficulty, that will contain the technical 
work wanted, which are desirable as to content, and which will 
interest the pupil? In my second year of teaching I began 
a notebook which has been a wonderful help as well as a 
time-saver. 

Besides graded studies and pieces for piano, it contains lsts 
under the following heads: piano duet; duo for two pianos; trio 
for piano; duo, two pianos, four hands; duo, two pianos, eight 
hands; collections for pianos; left-hand work—both studies 
and pieces; brilliant piano solos; good recital pieces; trill 
studies and pieces for running passages; for arpeggio-work; 
pedal-work; octave-work; easy teaching pieces with artistic 
effect. Besides there are pages and pages of miscellaneous 
piano solos of all grades accompanied by such remarks as these: 
chord and melody; sentiment, melody in right hand, few 
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octaves; good for finger-work and short runs; splendid for hight 
staccato, bright and attractive; rhythmic and original; good as 
a velocity study. These note-books help immensely, for our 
minds do not always recall a piece and its special merits at 
critical moments. 


Name or PoupIit. 
DIM. SEVENTH 


OR TRIAD OCTAVES. PEDAL. 
ARPEGGIO. 


FINGER SCALES 
EXERCISES. AND CHORDS. 


A nerve-saving device is the class-book. Rule as indicated, a 
page to each pupil, using a book which is fastened at the top. 

Work is not given under all of these heads at one lesson, 
but confusion as to what has been given last is avoided by check- 
ing off everything that is to be no longer practiced. Anything 
free of a check-mark is still the lesson, no matter how long 
it has been practiced. Three or four divisions are sometimes 
sufficient, as when octave studies are taken up or before octaves 
are begun. This book was the outcome of carelessness and lazi- 
ness in two pupils, one of whom disliked taking anything over 
a second time, the other never wanting to learn a new finger- 
exercise or scale, seeming perfectly willing to go on practicing 
one already learned through the whole year; she was always 
sure there had been no change. Writing the new work down 
had no effect, for the paper was lost, and to write on the 
study or piece did not appear advisable, as in time the pencil- 
marks made a very untidy-looking page. There is no evading 
the classbook; everything given orally goes into it. 

Metronome-marks are kept, simplifying matters when a study 
or piece is to be worked up to a given time. It prevents tell- 
ing a pupil to play an arpeggio study at 120 when no arpeggio 
has been worked higher than 100. Surely a teacher should not 
be expected to carry in an already overburdened mind just 
which scale and what form of that scale, together with the 
metronome mark, each pupil has been given. 
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The class-book shows what exercises have been used to over- 
come certain defects; in mapping out future work it is a guide. 
It is a sure means of increasing velocity; for, when pupils know 
their marks are being kept, they make extra efforts to have the 
slide pushed one’ notch higher. 

When a pupil resumes lessons after having discontinued for 
a month or even for a year, there is no wondering at what 
point the work was left. Although there will probably have 
to be reviewing, it is a satisfaction and a great help to know 
exactly what has been done. 

The other side of the leaf is not ruled, and is used for 
jotting down anything and everything that comes up during 
the lesson which will be of use in preparing future lessons: 
peculiarities of hand, a like or dislike for certain styles of 
music, bad habits to be overcome, or strong points in the 
pupil’s favor. In the case of a new pupil, it is wise to look 
earnestly for good points, as we always seem to find plenty we 
don’t like; then, as exercises, studies, or pieces are given to 
overcome the faults, a piece in which predominates the kind of 
work that has been well done can be given to keep up courage. 

Opening my book at random, the following is found written 
after the first lesson of a fourteen-year-old girl: “No finger- 
action; punches keys; hard tones; tones overlap; rigid muscles; 
doesn’t know value of notes; careless fingering; pays no atten- 
tion to slurs; careful to play right notes.” Poor girl. Her 
one idea was to get some finger on the right key. She moaned 
because she couldn’t play even one piece, although she had third- 
grade studies, and wouldn’t I teach her to play a piece, just 
one? My theory of choosing something to bring out the good 
points fell flat here, as the closest scrutiny failed to bring to 
light any such points. The next best plan was to get a piece 
easy to, read, that her attention could be given to other details. 
The short runs in Waddington’s “Little Fairy” were used for 
finger-work and to break her of holding keys in running pas- 
sages. The middle part helped to improve the quality of her 
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tones and to overcome the punching. Finding how much 
easier, prettier, and more fazry-like the whole piece was, when 
played with relaxed muscles helped as much as did the special 
exercises given to correct this most dreadful of bad habits. 

Does some one say: “Oh, I keep track of all those things 
without note- or class-book.” Perhaps you do. I tried it, but 
fell woefully short many times, and have found since that the 
note-book is a much better place than the head for keeping all 
these little items and worries. 


LOOK BEYOND THE NOTES 


Courtesy of The Musician. 


How shall I make pupils see something besides the notes in 
their pieces? How can I make them understand that the mere 
transferring of notes from the printed page to the piano is not 
real music? These problems present themselves to every teacher. 
Much has been accomplished in the struggle for the right notes, 
correct fingering and proper accent, but beyond the notes lies 
something else, something greater, something far more inter- 
esting. To work out this something in the noblest way possible, 
according to our light, is the true end. Said a man one day 
after a public entertainment, “Will you give my daughter a few 
lessons? She has had lessons for two years from Prof. Smith, 
and she knows vz all, but there is something in your playing she 
doesn’t have, and I would like her to take a few lessons so as to 
get that little something.” Can this “little something” be given 
in a few lessons, or does it mean years of communion with the 
greatest masters supplemented by an absorbing love for music? 

First, we must know the composers in their own countries, 
their own homes; we must know of the times in which they 
lived, the conditions under which they wrote, if possible the cir- 
cumstances influencing that particular composition. Their 
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friends must be our friends, their thoughts our thoughts. We 
say on hearing a friend quoted, “O, I know she didn’t say it 
that way; she may have used the exact words in the same 
order, but the way in which she said it made it mean something 
quite different.” How can we feel so sure of this? Because we 
know this friend’s character, disposition and tendencies, and are 
quite certain our conclusion is correct. In like manner can 
we not play notes in such a way as to give an entirely different 
meaning from the one intended? How much safer we ought 
to feel at the piano if we have made ourselves acquainted with 
the one whose thoughts we are trying to reproduce. For can we 
not convey different ideas through variety of tone-color in play- 
ing as well as through different tones of the voice in talking? 
Then, too, just as words have various meanings, depending on 
other words joined to them, so notes may represent different 
ideas, according to the manner in which they are used with 
other notes. 

Let your interpretation be in accordance with the idea sug- 
gested by the one who wrote the music. Not long ago a little 
girl learned the notes of Wandelt’s “Venetian Boat Song” so 
well she thought to astonish her teacher. She did. The way 
she raced through that dear little piece took away every sug- 
gestion of a boat song. And what did she have? Clearly it could 
not be a jig, although she seemed determined to make it one. 
She had thrown away its chief charm and given nothing to re- 
place it. Be watchful or your playing may be a caricature. If 
you would play a gay waltz, throw care to the winds; be cheer- 
ful, and play as though there was nothing but gaiety in all 
the world. If you play a nocturne, fill the air with the peaceful- 
ness of a quiet summer evening. Quiet yourself down. Make the 
piano carry your message of tranquility to others. A Venetian 
Gondola Song will teem with new beauties if you follow Mr. 
Hopkinson Smith around Venice for a day; look at the pictures 
he has given us in the illustrated edition of “Well Worn Roads” ; 
read the description of his favorite gondolier. When evening 
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comes in Venice, watch the moon as it creeps up, filling the 
water with countless shadows; listen to the gondolier’s song, to 
the couple in the next boat singing a duet; feel the rocking of the 
boat. Now steal to the piano and let your fingers find the open- 
ing notes of a Mendelssohn Gondola Song, or the Liszt Gon- 
doliera. You did not know it meant so much? Of course not, 
but music means everything if you will only believe in it. If 
you would play MacDowell’s “Woodland Sketches,” you must 
love nature as Mr. MacDowell did. 

Sometimes we weave a story around the notes. Not that we 
expect another person to follow the story unless given a hint, 
but we feel sure our playing will not be meaningless to others 
as long as it means something to us. Those people who hear 
thunder in every heavy passage should remember that all music 
is not descriptive—it does not all say, this is a storm, this is 
the\ rolling of waves, or this is the whir of a spinning wheel. It 
may be indicative of a certain state of mind, such as restlessness, 
anxiety, agitation, fear, anguish, calmness, solemnity, sorrow, 
mournfulness, longing, homesickness. Again, it suggests courage, 
bravery, determination, heroism, nobleness, triumph, solitude. 
Let us devine the composer’s intention and abide by it. 

If you lack sympathy, cultivate it, for it is a necessity. Read 
pathetic tales until you find one to move you. Try Evangeline; 
read it, not once, but many times. Go with Evangeline on her 
sorrowful quest. Stay with her until your heart beats quicker 
when she is hopeful, or sinks when she despairs. Without 
sympathy you will not reach others, for you cannot make an- 
other feel what you yourself do not experience. Have it you 
must, whether yours by Divine gift or acquired through people 
or literature. Composers have put their very selves into their 
music. Those who felt most, who suffered most, have written the 
music dearest to us. It appeals to us more; although we cannot 
tell why, we know it is so. Do we not love Schubert’s music 
twice as much as we love Mendelssohn’s? Why? Not because 
it shows more scholarliness, but because it touches the tenderest 
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chords of our hearts. We recognize this inner meaning, this un- 
definable something that holds us. In playing such music we 
must experience, at least in a certain degree, what the composer 
lived through to give birth to the beautiful thoughts. Then do 
you think all that comes hard for you is doing no good? All 
the tears, all the struggles, all the discouragements, are they 
not helps rather, if we but turn them into the right channel? 

If you dislike what you play, wishing only to be through, be 
sure those who listen will wish so, too. When you are glad 
to play, playing straight from the heart, then are people glad 
to listen. If you say you love a piece and play it in an unlovely 
way, how can we believe you? Surely you should be able to 
reproduce in tone what you feel. When you truly love your 
music, playing it as you feel the composer intended it should 
be played, then have you done the greatest thing of all. 


ACCENTS 
Courtesy of The Musician. 


The following means for developing a sense of rhythm and 
for making the accents felt, have proved beneficial in my own 
teaching. Unless the accent is felt, the true “swing” is absent, 
hence I aim first to give the zdea of accents instead of insisting 
on great stress. A pupil may play the first count louder than 
the second and third, yet so forced and unnatural that one is 
tempted to agree with Verdi that accent cannot be taught but 
must be born into one. Experience proves, however, that much 
can be done, except in extreme cases. Many children uncon- 
sciously accent the third beat in waltz time, some play all with 
equal force, a few accent one. Instead of telling them to play 
one louder, I tell them to make second and third beats softer; 
this prevents the punching which results from trying to play 
louder than their strength warrants. Duets in which pupil plays 
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melody while teacher plays accompaniment help wonderfully, as 
the pupil naturally follows the teacher’s accents, especially if 
attention is called to it, and pupil is told to listen. Later, have 
pupil play a chord accompaniment. 

This has been found effective for older, as well as young 
pupils, who are inclined to give a blow, producing a sound 
akin to the report of a pistol, when only the usual accent is 
required. Place your hand on pupil’s arm between shoulder and 
elbow; press as many times as there are counts in the measure 
you are illustrating, pressing firmer for accents. Explain that 
an accent does not mean a great deal of fuss, simply a little 
more firmness. Illustrate again by giving a quick, decided grip 
for accent, showing that such treatment could not produce 
desired effect and certainly not a good tone. 

Using only one tone and one note to a beat, play in all kinds 
of measure until pupil can tell any of them; then have pupil 
play them for you. Later put two notes on a beat, still using 
only one tone; still later play melody, and finally melody with 
accompaniment. As this takes a great deal of time, I do it in 
class meeting that all may be benefited, giving those who are 
especially deficient extra drill during the lesson period. Fre- 
quently when a pupil is about to play in class, the rest are told 
to listen and see how many can tell in what time the piece is 
written. Sometimes I give a slip with a time signature on it to 
each pupil; they go to the piano in turn, each playing—in the 
kind of time indicated on her slip—a piece if she knows one, 
single tones when she does not, care always being taken to keep 
accent where it belongs. The rest of the class are to guess the 
different times. 
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REPERTORY BUILDING FOR CHILDREN 
Courtesy of The Htude. 


Wuat SHOULD BE MEMORIZED. 


A reasonable amount memorized in such a way that it is 
kept is far better than a pretense at memorizing everything 
and coming out at the end of the teaching season with nothing 
fixed securely in the mind. With the possible exception of 
studies wherein are involved technical difficulties that are much 
more quickly mastered when the eyes are not fixed on the 
printed page, and which have done their duty when once they 
have been mastered, I aim to have what has been memorized 
from September to June fresh in the mind at the last lesson 
in June. To keep children interested in pieces for this length 
of time use discretion in selecting material for memorizing; 
study the child’s disposition, likes, and dislikes. It is well to 
keep in mind who are friends, and not have them playing the 
same pieces. Variety, too, is an important factor. The reper- 
tory should be made up of studies, sonatinas, and pieces varied 
enough to hold the attention and containing all points that 
have been brought out in the child’s music study. Follow- 
ing this are repertories in the three easiest grades, played by 
children from 6 to 12 years of age. 


Tue Very Eastest In Grape I. 


Several little studies from Gaynor’s Miniature Melodies, or 
any similar book that may be chosen; L. EK. Orth, “A Wee 
Story,” and Behr, “In May,” to be played very softly, listening 
for beautiful tones and accenting slightly; Margstein, ‘“Play- 
time,” for legato practice; R. Evarts, “Picking Daisies,” for 
melody, crescendo, and diminuendo; ©. V. Cloy, “Song of the 
Mill Wheel,” in rhythm; C. V. Cloy, “Starry Night,” with 
melody in right hand and accompaniment in left hand, play- 
ing two notes against one of right hand. 
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For Morr ApvancEepD GrRaAbDE I. 


Several attractive numbers from the Goodrich “Synthetic 
Series” or Mrs. Virgil’s “Melodious Studies.” Cloy, “Light- 
hearted,” for staccato; Ellmenreich, “Spinning Song,” for 
rhythm, melody, and marks of expression; Evarts, “Merry 
Christmas Waltz,’ for scalelike work; Orth, “Curly Locks,” 
for melody and easy lifting and dropping of hand; Krogmann, 
“Little Patriots’ March,” Englemann, “Little Bo-Peep Ma- 
zurka,”’ and “Four-Leaf Clover Polka,” dance rhythm. 


GRADE II. 


Duvernoy, Op. 176, two studies in short runs; one for left 
hand, and one for right; Lichner or Reinecke, “Sonatina” ; 
Oesten, “Dollie’s Dream,” for imagination; Veon, “Spinning 
Girl,” for decided rhythm and sprightliness; Gaenschals, “Play- 
ing Dragon Flies,” for ease in lifting hand at staccato note 
when last one of group of slurred notes; Wandelt, “Venetian 
Boat Song,” to acquire rocking motion, splendid also for study 
in melody and style; Spindler, “Butterfly,” No. 2, for drill 
in arpeggio work and little chords, also lightness and ease; 
Mozart, “Don Juan Minuet,” Margstein, “Playing Tag,” short 
and bright. 

Grave IIT. 


Duvernoy, Op. 120, Bk. I, first study in scale work and one 
of the arpeggio studies; Bach, Little Prelude in F Major; 
Clementi or Kuhlau, Sonatina; Goerdeler, “Babbling Waters” ; 
Schumann, “Traumerei”’; Schmoll, “Cymbals and Castanets” ; 
Heins, “Musical Clock”; Weber-Pacher, “Mermaid’s Song,” 
from “Oberon”; Durand, “First Waltz.” 

The work in Grade III was done by a strong, painstaking, 
talented girl of 12; for a younger girl with smaller hands or 
for one at the beginning of the third grade, something easier 
from both technical and interpretative standpoints would be 
better. 
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The points mentioned in selections of first and second grades 
are naturally not the only ones to be brought out, but they are 
to be especially emphasized. 


How tro Mrmorize. 


First, fix key, time signature, and rhythm in the mind; then 
have the scale and triads played. Mark off phrases, having 
one phrase memorized at a time and always very slowly. When 
the second phrase has been learned it should be joined to the 
first and practiced until there is no hesitancy between; the 
third should be learned separately and joined to the first and 
second; and so on. Take first the hand that has accompani- 
ment; have pupil name chord on which each measure is built; 
unrelated tones must be explained; they do not confuse a bright 
child when triads are thoroughly understood. The construc- 
tion of the dominant seventh or chords other than triads can 
be explained as they appear, and even if not thoroughly com- 
prehended it aids in retention. A sturdy little girl of five 
summers and six winters recently told me on what chord each 
measure in Mrs. L. E. Orth’s “Wee Story” was built. 

The melody should be played until the tune is known well 
enough to be hummed before hands are put together. When a 
sequence appears, explain and have it played without referring 
to notes. All scale or arpeggio passages should be analyzed. 
I have known children to fumble through a run which they 
would play with perfect ease when attention was called to scale 
or chord from which it had been constructed. 

It is not to be expected that a child will analyze and memorize 
with the understanding of one who has studied harmony; but 
I know that memorizing done in this way is far safer than 
the thoughtless, careless way of going over and over until one 
hopes that the fingers will find the keys, yet never certain 
whether one knows the piece or not. At my last “Children’s 
Recital” there were very few slips, nothing approaching a 
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breakdown, and only one noticeable hesitation—a timid child 
who had been studying only six months; she stopped short, 
and although I was near enough to have set her right, I had 
sufficient faith in the way she had done her memorizing to 
depend on her finding the way out. And she did. 


How to Keep Wuat Has Been Memorizep. 


To memorize comprehendingly is the first strong point; the 
second is to have interesting material; the third, to devise 
ways of having frequent reviews without making them tiresome. 
After a piece has been fixed securely in the mind the teacher 
need not hear it every lesson; better not. But each lesson 
have some one thing reviewed carefully. This reviewing should 
be systematic; by keeping lists in the class-book the teacher 
will always know what should be reviewed next. If one week 
of review does not bring the piece up as well or a little better 
than when first learned, give two or three weeks to it. As 
in the learning, the reviewing should be slow enough to be con- 
scious of every note, every combination of notes, each touch, 
and all marks of expression. 

When there is enough material for a program there are 
many delightful things to be done. Last year in our class 
meetings each child gave an individual recital; some who did 
especially well were asked to play before the advanced class. 
There were programs written by the pupil giving the recital, 
and these were kept as souvenirs. In case there are several 
pupils in the same neighborhood they often “play class meet- 
ing” and derive a great deal of benefit from it. One little 
girl takes advantage of a birthday in the family to invite 
grandparents, uncles, and aunts to come and listen to a pro- 
gram played in honor of the one whose birthday it is. Another, 
on her own birthday, invited a dozen of her playmates and 
played the program she had given before the class. She fash- 
ioned very pretty programs for the occasion. To the thought- 
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ful teacher, doubtless other ways will suggest themselves of keep- 
ing up the old repertory while the new one is being learned. 

The next year the most advanced pieces or those that have 
been the best liked are put with the new repertory, or are at 
least kept up until new ones are learned. In this way there 
is never a time when the child feels there is nothing really 
ready to play. 


A CHRISTMAS MUSICALE 
Courtesy of The Etude. 


The class-meeting that comes nearest to Christmas-day has 
come to be known in my Children’s Class as the Candy-treat, 
because on that day the regular class-work is done away with 
and we play all sorts of games to candy accompaniment. The 
playing of these games is really an examination, for it shows 
me who have been most attentive and have remembered most. 
It gives me ideas, too, of what interests children, and often 
suggests ways of presenting facts so they will be remembered 
more readily. ‘Two of these games I have described elsewhere. 
In another each child chooses a composer, then some one 
begins and states facts about the one she has in mind, in this 
way: He was born in Poland; his father was French; he 
wrote for no instrument except piano; when he left Poland 
he was given a cup of Polish earth, which he kept all his 
life. Members of the class are to guess who the composer is. 
I notice they try to make their first statements a little hard, 
or something that might apply to more than one composer, 
so no one will guess immediately. I change to another game 
as soon as anyone shows signs of losing interest in the one 
we are playing. 

Last year there was a program, everything played having 
something to do with Christmas. The following numbers were 
given: 
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Ate et Ines aac ley eke: yo) och ace fk H. C. Macdougall 
lng Ci ages PD dag: eeont) CS apactnies REL 8 pelnpk hake BO OA F. L. Hyer 
poe untees aL time, Commies 6c. ok hh UE oe 2 ee P. Hiller 
UOTE TOLMAN Rae eae Ue MO PMNS) F. L. Hyer 
Sear Lye eerie erat tem Cedi seae eee ee MR ie Rn Englemann 
oi tpe tony tag Gi AV Geng vealed «20 ed ll Me Ee donde OR hh a 2 FP. L. Hyer 
OUTON Thee Len een nt gs ESN EA GE Se eR Ot de Gade 
NUIT Stent Lael eu t By Oot ead dine Mai Mireied Melis, CRE Wne mR) Cone ae LO Gade 
Wieiorad Unies de 10 a) SRR ERO TeS UNE) Sc aE DEERE Gebel 
WUT ALT Se WORT Ge ly at A Uo We eS dae 1s. Goerdeler 
CaP CHATAMSLL EH iiiil le ds diegu. Siok, OD CUAL Sesh Rathbun 
Wuletide Bella (four hands yi... l ccc skessuese. EHnglemann 


THE SURPRISE RECITAL 
Courtesy of The Hitude. 


{This article shows one of the very many delightful possibili- 
ties of class-assemblies, which are, of course, a feature of the 
club-idea.—Eprror. | 

The youngest members in the class had a secret—and what 
child isn’t fond of a secret? One felt sure about this secret 
from the smiling faces and mysterious whisperings. Besides 
the one great secret there were eight tiny ones—one locked in 
each little breast. For several weeks these wee tots showed an 
unusual interest in their lessons, and all looked wise when the 
teacher announced in class one day that on the next Saturday 
the younger half of the class would give a Surprise Recital 
to the older half. There was much speculation, yet no one 
guessed the nature of the surprise. 

When the much-talked-about day at last arrived, it developed 
that everything to be played had something to do with “Mother 
Goose.” No one had told the name of her piece (and this was 
the little secret), for they were to guess the rhythm from the 
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melody. The following by Mrs. Orth were then played: Pussy 
Cat, Pussy Cat; Little Jack Horner; Twinkle, Twinkle, Little 
Star; My Son John; Sing a Song o’ Sixpense; The Queen of 
Hearts. These are all wonderfully tuneful and attractive, and 
were thoroughly enjoyed by those who played as well as by 
those who listened. 

Of course there was some wild guessing, yet three (Pussy 
Cat, Little Jack Horner, and Sing a Song o’ Sixpence) were 
rightly named. After this part of the program was finished 
some of Englemann’s Mother Goose Dances were played. These 
consist of a Waltz, Polka, Galop, March, Mazurka, and Schot- 
tische, each named from some character in the Mother Goose 
Rhymes. Although they have a great deal of “go” in them, 
they did not catch the children’s fancies as the melodies had. 
If some one else should plan a similar recital, it might be well 
to reverse the arrangement and give the greatest pleasure last. 


A FAIRY PROGRAM 
Courtesy of The Etude. 


Ten of the lttle people in my children’s class presented a 
“Fairy Program,” which gave much pleasure to the rest of 
the class, their parents and friends. It also helped those tak- 
ing part to form new ideas in interpretation. To make the 
girls look as fairlylike as possible they were asked to wear 
white dresses. 

These pieces were played: “Fairies,” Ridley Prentice; “Wood 
Nymphs,” “Twilight Dance of the Fairies,” and “Bells are 
Ringing in Fairy Dell,” by Bertha Metzler; “Fairy Hunting 
Song,” C. W. Krogmann; “Dance of the Sylphs,’ Heins; 
“Elfin Dance,” Heins; “Gnome Chimes,’ Lange; “Sleeping 
Beauty,” Goerdeler; “Cinderella,” Bendel. 
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On the first eight numbers a talk something like this was 
given: 1. The first piece—“Fairies”—portrays the dainti- 
ness and graceful motions of the fairy. 2. We are now going 
into the enchanted forest to watch the “Wood Nymphs,” the 
dainty fairies of the forest. Imagine a boundless tract cov- 
ered with wonderful trees, the leaves keeping up a gentle 
rustle; in and out among the trees flit countless nymphs in 
purest white, peeping from behind the leaves, playing with 
each other or chasing the many-colored butterflies. 3. It is now 
twilight; there is an open space in the forest; this is covered 
with soft, velvety grass, and here, just as the day is done, 
the fairies congregate for their “Twilight Dance.” Watch the 
graceful swaying of the fairy forms to the rhythm of the music. 
When the moonlight begins to filter through the trees they 
scamper off to their leafy homes. 4. We are going still fur- 
ther into the forest until we come to a beautiful ravine covered 
with wonderful flowers, all of the most delicate shades. This 
ravine is known as “Fairy Dell.” The fairies who live here 
are so fond of bells that each one is the possessor of a tiny 
silver one, which tinkles sweetly wherever she goes. When they 
meet, the bells are rung in greeting, and bells are always ringing 
in Fairy Dell. 5. One day the little fairy men decided to make 
use of their forest by having a hunting party, so all the fairy 
horses were saddled and bridled, the fairy dogs called, and away 
they went. You can hear the bugle plainly and the galloping 
horses as they hurry by,—louder when they are near, and 
fainter in the distance. Listen to the music and see what a 
jolly time they are having. 

The “Dance of the Sylphs” is a gay, light-hearted dance as 
though these were the merriest of fairies, at peace with each 
other and the world. 

The “Elfin Dance” is capricious, because the elf is the fairy 
who is always trying to play tricks. 

The Gnome is the fairy who is supposed to inhabit the center 
of the earth; the chimes in this piece have a far-away, mys- 
terious sound. 
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Everyone knows the story of the “Sleeping Beauty.” This 
polka is the one which the Prince dances with the Sleeping 
Beauty. 

In “Cinderella” the whole story is told so beautifully in tone 
that we had it acted out in pantomime. It begins with 
the sisters reading the invitation to the ball, and little Cin- 
derella in her rags trying to see what it is. The sisters frown, 
the music scolds, Cinderella moans (always through the piano). 
Finally the sisters go off to array themselves for the ball. 
Cinderella sits down on the floor, leaning her elbow on a stool, 
pensive and dejected. The sisters come through the room in 
their ball dresses, giving Cinderella a parting scolding. Cuin- 
derella bemoans her fate, but finally falls asleep. Then the 
fairies come, and after a few waves of their wands Cinderella 
wakens, and on jumping to her feet finds herself in a pretty 
white dress. (This was accomplished by having a large apron 
over the dress; the apron was fastened only at the top; this 
she managed to unbutton while going to sleep and threw it 
aside quickly on jumping up.) Cinderella now goes off to the 
ball. (The curtains were drawn long enough to get apron 
and stool out of sight. When they were again thrown aside 
the ball was in progress.) Cinderella soon appears, to be spied 
immediately by the Prince, who does not leave her for even 
a moment. Although the twelve strokes of midnight sound 
very distinctly, they are disregarded; but soon afterward Cin- 
derella disappears, leaving a slipper behind. (The curtains 
were again dropped.) The next scene finds Cinderella once 
more in rags, moaning over the sudden ending of her good 
times. Then she falls asleep to dream she is dancing joyously 
with the Prince. When the sisters come home Cinderella 
wakens, and almost immediately is heard in the distance the 
measured tread of the Prince’s retinue. As they approach, the 
sisters stand expectant. Then they cram and tug, yet the 
slipper will not go on. As Cinderella slips it on, the apron 
again falls aside. The Prince drops on one knee while the 
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music plays beseechingly and tenderly. When the music melts 
into the “Wedding March” the Prince and Cinderella lead the 
procession, the others fall in line, and all march several times 
around the room. 

The playing was done by an older sister of the child who 
acted the part of Cinderella, so she had ample time and oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with all parts. 

The idea of acting this out originated not in the desire to 
please the audience, but to prove how completely music can 
express different feelings and emotions. 
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